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hallucinations seem to be most prominent in dreams.
By a motor hallucination, I mean the illusion that
we are actually moving when there is no peripheral
excitation of the motor organ. Just as the centres
concerned in passive sensation are susceptible of
central stimulation, so are the centres concerned
in muscular sensation. A mere impulse in the centres
of motor innervation (if we assume these to be the
central seat of the muscular feelings) may suffice to
give rise to a complete representation of a fully
executed movement. And thus in our sleep we seem
to walk, ride, float, or fly.

The most common form of motor hallucination is
probably the vocal. In the social encounters which
make up so much of our sleep-experience, we are wont
to be very talkative. Now, perhaps, we find ourselves
zealously advocating some cause, now very fierce in
denunciation, now very amusing in witty repartee^ and
so on. This imagination of ourselves as speaking, as
distinguished from that of hearing others talking, must,
it is clear,, involve the excitation of the structures
engaged in the production of the muscular feelings
which accompany vocal action, as much as, if not more
than, the auditory centres. And the frequency of this
kind of dream-experience may be explained, like that
of visual imagery, by the habits of waking life. The
speech impulse is one of the most deeply rooted of all
our impulses, and one which has been most frequently
exercised in waking life*